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self-reliance; it is impossible that he should do so if he has not
mastered the rudiments of education and has been subjected to no
mental training. Profligacy and habits of excess are no longer
tolerated in the soldier; we must, therefore, endeavour by education
to raise him above these things, and set before him better objects to
wean him from such pursuits: and it must not be forgotten that in
many instances soldiers are discharged the service in their prime,
and it is obvious that they carry into civil life the habits which
they have acquired in the Army. ... It is most highly important,
therefore, in every way that the soldier should be encouraged to
attend school." l
The Commissioners thought that however desirable it might be
to make school attendance compulsory for boys, it should remain
voluntary for adults. "A great deal will always depend upon the
commanding officer, and upon the interest he shows in the school.
It is in his power to stimulate the men to attend, and to give orders
that no trivial matters should interfere with the school hours. . . .
We think it desirable that an annual report upon these schools
should be issued, a copy of which should be forwarded to the
commanding officer of every regiment; and that, where the schools
of any particular regiment fall short of the average in efficiency and
attendance, the special attention of the commanding officer should
be called to the matter." 2
The Cardwell reforms of 1870, the Elementary Education Act
of the same year, and the abolition of the purchase of commissions
which resulted in a better type of officer, all had their repercussions
on Army education. More attention was given to the soldier's
welfare, especially in regard to conditions in barracks, and to
messing and recreation. The educational system had to be im-
proved to meet the needs of the better type of recruit who was
entering the Army. The regulations of 1881 made promotion to
the rank of colour-sergeant depend on the possession of a first-class
certificate of education. A new drill-book issued in 1892 empha-
sised that soldiers should be "taught to think and, subject to
accepted principles, to act for themselves." The Council of Military
Education was replaced by a Director General of Education in
1870, who in turn was superseded by a Director of Army Schools
in 1898. New barracks were built in which separate classrooms
1 Newcastle Commission on Popular Education, Vol. I, p. 427, H.M.S.O.,
1861.
2 Ibid., pp. 427-8.
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